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EXCURSION FROM COLERAIN TO BBL- 

FAST. 

(Continuedfrom page 354.^ 
'P'HE sceneiy which environs Lis- 
burn, viewed from some roads 
leading to the town, presents highly 
cultivated and interesting views, 
but the approach to the town from 
Antrim is neither picturesque nor 
beautiful. The country looks bleak, 
partly owing to a want of trees ; 
some remains of former plantations 
are yet visible near Lisburn, but the 
little attention paid to these valua- 
ble ornamentsof a country, is much 
to be regretted. 

Lisburn is a neat town, consisting 
of thrfie principal streets, and con- 
taining 4785 inhabitants, exclusive 
of a considerable number of houses 
which are situated in the County 
Down, and divided from the County 
Antrim by the river Lagan'. The first 
objects which strike the attention on 
arriving in Lisburn are a high spire 
on the church, and a dome on the 
market- house, distant only a few 
yards from each other, and which 
were built a few years ago, when 
some of the inhabitants were seized 
with a steeple-building mania. 
Judging from the apparent.disregard 
to profuse expense, shewn in what 
they considered ornamental to the 
town, I imagined an equal liberali- ~ 
ty would be conspicuous in forward- 
ing any plan for the improvement 
of the poorer classes of the people, 
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which is an object of infinitely mrire 
importance. IIow far my cvpecta- 
lions were realized will vipjjear evi- 
dent when I stale a circuaistance 
which lately occurred, A few years 
ago a school for boys, whose parents 
were unable to defray the expense 
of education, was opened by two 
individuals wlio^ zealuuslv and gra- 
tuitously devoied much of their time 
and attention to the promotion of 
this object. The room in which the 
School was first held was soon found 
too small for the number of children 
desirous of admission, and' applica- 
tion was made to the Marquis of 
Ileitford, the landlord of the town, 
for a more commodious sdiool-room. 
He granted a room which had been 
formerly used as a church by the 
French Huguenots; but before the 
necessary repairs were completed, 
it was discovered that the tmtua was 
not to be solely approj>riated to tho 
.<ichool, as the Seneschal ot the town 
was to hold his court there. Thus 
one third of the room was rendered 
useless by being occupied with en- 
closed seats for the Seneschal, Jury, 
&c., and the children ooue in three 
weeks deprivM of part of their 
school hours. Remonstiance was 
vain, and niuwithstanding all incon- 
veniences, the school for buys, and 
one fur girls, which was also attend- 
ed by gratuitous teachers, continued 
to produce some good effects in giv- 
ing children who would otherwise 
most probably have remained unin> 
sltucted, some knotvledge of their 
duties. Habits of oider, regular* 
ity, and a more strict attention 
K k k 
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\n ninrality vvere inculcated, and 
»l:liough it -must h? iilmiit-ii that 
the iniprei^sioiis "vhidj it is pos 
sibie to inake "n chililrcn (iui'iiif; 
sclxiol hours, are so Vfvy slight and 
transitory as td be easily eCtaced by 
counteracting inrtufiue at home, 
ret hccause every thiiii;' coiilil not 
be nccoiiiplisliod, the tearhfia did 
not despair ofsorne good elftcts re- 
suhiiig from perst;veriii!i exertions. 
A few months ago, however, a ccni- 
siderabie damp was tlirovvn over 
these prospects, Ijy some individuals 
who were not mm h overburdened 
■with mental qnalifuatinnF, and who 
became displeased that the school 
for poor children was so near their 
Louses ; tlieir gentle and refined 
ears were annoyed ami shockid by 
the rude, uncultured voices of the 
lioys in singing hymns at the close of 
schi^ol ; they even asserted that the 
alnKisjiliere was rendered impure by 
the vicinitv of the despiset) cwiaillc : 
they therefore applied to the Mar- 
quis oft'erlfortl ivi remove. the scli-iol 
to a iireater distanoc- from tln-m. In 
rompliauco with their re(]uest he or- 
dered another s<hooljioii~e to be 
prepared ; many inconvenient places 
were proposed, but for the |iV;;,-ent 
the school continues as formerly. 
Thr^e too hi;;hly rtfined people af- 
fect to \vi?h tor the educaiion of the 
poor, while they practically endea- 
vour to throw obstacles in the way of 
the advan<en)ent of knowledge j 
thev talk of benevolence, whiie not 
a ray of that aniinatini,' principle 
ever irradiated their hcirts ; tliey 
have learned by rote a few p.oroiical 
expressions of charily, while to the 
collectors of a charitable institution 
they send the fashionable reply, 
"not at home ;" they have imbibed 
the cant of sentimentality, but their 
^Jie/ee/jnji evaporate in words : ihey 
would feel an"«w/j in 



« Humming o'er a beetle's bier the doleful 

stave, 
Or sitting, chief mourners, at a [v!ay-bug's 

grave," 
while to the distrcses of their fel- 
low-beings thtjy turn a deaf ear, and 
a callous heart. 

On a hill at a short distance from 
Lisburii is situated a school-house 
for the education of children of the 
poorer members of the society of 
Quakers ill Ulster*. The parents of 
the children v-^ere formerly required 
to pay £.3, and latterly iS.S an- 
nually, for the diet, clothing, and 
education of oaih child, but «heti 
the parents are too poor to pay the 
ref|uisile sum, the richer members 
of the particular meeting to which 
the child belongs defray the ex- 
pense. The school is alsi) supported 
by annual siibscriptions raised among 
the Quakers in the province of Ul- 
ster, and by the interest of money sub- 
scribed by individuals, by bequests, 
&c. The plan of this school is high- 
ly praise-worthy, and the nioiives 
whi<-li induced its es'.ablishmen; pro- 
ceeded iVoin genniiie benevolence, 
b'.jtiiis much to be regretted that 
the Qutikers arc so dei iiledly ene- 
mies to iiuiovalion, that in their 
si-hnoltliey have not availed ihcui- 
selvesofthe late improvements by 
which education is materially facili- 
tated. When I visited the .school I 
saw a number of boys and girls sit- 
ting at desks constructed in a man- 
ner admirably well calculated f(ir 
promoting idleness : one half of the 
children sat with their backs to their 
teacher, holding books in their 
hands from which they were all read- 
ing iu an half audible voice. IIoiv 
much expense might have been sav- 
ed had these chiiuren been taught to 
read by means of lessons hung round 

• For a more detailed account of th!o 
school, see Belfast Magazine, rob 9th, 
page 359, 
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the room ; and how much time 
might have been more profitably em- 
ployed had they been instructed by 
monitors, instead of wasting whole 
hours under the mistaken name of 
being employed in getting a lesson. 
The house is large and kept tolerably 
neat and clean : there are at pre- 
sent about twenty boys, and an e- 
qual number of girts on the estab- 
lishment. 

A few paces from the house is 
a fine view of a great estsnt of 
surrounding country, hounded by 
the majestic Slieve Donard, the 
highest of the Mourne mountains, 
and by Slieve Croob, on the top 
of which is a large cairn of stones, 
fifty feet in circomference. 

Lisburn was anciently called Lis- 
nagarvey, but having been twice 
burned, the last time in the year 
1707, the name was changed to 
Lisburn. Part of the garden which 
formerly belonged to a fortified cas- 
tle, but of which no remains are 
now visible, is converted into a 
public walk. From the terrace 
walk a fine view is presented of 
Hillsborough, of the windings of 
the river Lagan, and of the inter- 
vening country. Over the door 
into the Castle garden, a stone 
with the date 1622 engraven on it, 
has lately been newly painted. 
In this display of taste, the an- 
cient date and the fresh paint do 
not harmonize. 

In Lisburn a singular custom ex- 
ists, which points out the inferior 
invportance of the female sex in 
the estimation of the founders and 
the continuers of the cdstom. On 
the dtath of a man whose relations 
wish to have the death bell tolled 
on the occasion, the bell tolls twelve 
imjes, previous to the coraraence- 
•went of the continued ringing; but 
when a woman dies, the bell is 
only tolled nine times; which proves 
•ccording to their calculation, that 



a woman is of on? fourth leas im 
portance than a roan. Whether 
this custom prevails in other places 
I cannot say, but I have never 
heard of it except in Lisburn. 

The iahai)itant3 of Lisburn have 
m.ide an attempt to abolish men- 
dicity, by distributing a weekly 
sum to poor housekeepers, and to 
persons whose sole employment 
was begging ; the plan has been 
attended with some good results ; 
as although mendicity has not been 
quite abolished, it does not prevail 
to a great degree, and puot house- 
keepers, who from their unwilling- 
ness to obtrude the detail of their 
wants and their sufferings on the pub- 
lic deserve much cotnniiseration, are 
materially relieved, riiere is an- 
other charitable institution, for con 
tributiug to tlie supplying of the 
poor with clothing.' A number of 
persons subscribe one penny each 
week; this sum is very trith'ag to 
each individual, but the amount of 
the subscriptions (about £ i in a 
month, besides donations,) has en- 
abled many poor families to re- 
ceive comfortable cluthing. An- 
other institution has also been late- 
ly established for the relief of the 
poor, and to the plan of which i 
am more partial than to either of 
the institutions which I have men> 
lioned. A fund of about thirteen 
guineas was expended in buyinij 
linen, to be tent to the poor in 
cases of lying in, of fevers, and 
of accidents, on a subscriber to 
the fund becoming responsible tor 
the articles lent being satVly re- 
turned. Any ptrsoa who has turn- 
ed his atteniiun to the disirtsses 
of the poor, must have observed 
that when an iuiiivitlual in a poor 
family is attacked with fever, the 
want of cleanliness and ventilation 
contiibutes to spread the nifection, and 
a fever gentrally remains aouie months 
ill the uiiiitnable hubitatiuii. Th« suf- 
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ferings of the poor may be very 
much raitigaled by enabling ihern 
to he more cleao and comfortable 
during sickness. Even looking 
to no other object than a selfish 
principle, the fear of infettion 
should prompt the richer classes 
to adopt, the plan of lending linen 
to persons ill in fevers, when there 
is not a fever-hospilal in the vi- 
cinity. 

The observation of Zimmerman, 
that "in the unvaried stillness and 
stagnatioii of small remote places, 
lie buried an acrimony and rancour 
of the passions, riirely found in 
great cities," applies vviih great 
truth to Lisburn. Many of the 
inhabitants, both in the higher and 
lower ranks, exhibit a coarse ca- 
ricature of loyally, which leads 
them to evince malignity, and to 
commit petty acts of aggression a- 
gainstCatliolios.and those persons who 
advocate Catholic claims, and who 
disinterestedly assert their indepen- 
dence of mind, and refuse to- take 
the chameleon hue from surround- 
ing politics : hence distrust and 
suspicion usurp the place of conci- 
liation and amity, and the doroi- 
uant faction are turbulent, malig- 
nant, and vengefni, towards all 
■who differ from tbem. 

Leaving Lisburn to proceed to 
Belfast by the County Down road, 
the iravelter is presented with a 
view of the Canal, which near Lis- 
burn is bounded on each side with 
high banks, planted with trees; 
an highly cultjvatetl country, and 
a range of mountains in the back 
ground, fill «p ihe scene. 

On the summit of a bill near 
Drumbo church, is a Cromliacb* 



• " The stone altars" says O'Halioran, 
in bis introduction to the History cf 
the Antiquities of Ireland, " on which 
tlie Druids sacrificed, are ciUed Ctom- 



or Drnidical altar, called the Gi- 
ant's Ring.* The altar which is 
placed in the centre of a large 
circular field, one third of a mile 
in circumference, surrounded by a 
high rampart, consists of a large 
incumbent stone, supported by rang- 
es of pillars, of considerable size 
and unequal height. Standing near 
the altar, an idea of total seclu- 
sion from the world arises in con- 
sequence of the eye solely resting 
on the enclosure and the sky. The 
contrast is very striking between 
the sequestered Cromliach and the 
view from the rampart, of an ex- 
tensive range of surrounding coun- 
try, " gay vpith the busy haunts 
of men." 

After leaving this Cromliach, a 
very beautiful tract of country, 
to which both nature and art have 
been extremely liberal, is passed 
through previously to arrivmg on 
the mail-coach road to Belfast, 
near the school-houses built by 
Mr. Legg. From these school-hous- 
es a very picturesque view is pre- 
sented on one si<le of the road, 
of Belvoir demesne,, and the ad.- 



liachs, from Crom, the chief deity, and 
Ha, the Irish for a large stone ; some 
antiquarians tliink. these altars were so 
called from the covering-stone being plac- 
ed rather sloping than horizontal." 

• " The learned Dr. Hyde of Oxford" 
says General VaUancey, " describes (after 
Strabo) one of the ancient enclosed cir- 
cles, with an altar, or fire-place, in the 
centre, where the Magi performed their 
religious ceremonies. An intreucliment 
of this kind still remains in Ireland; 
it is a most extraordinary monument of 
antiquity, and in a perfect state of pre- 
secvacion, except that the altar has been 
thrown down. Its old name was Bealagh, 
the fire or altar of Belus, (or the Sun.) 
It is now called the Giant's Ring. The 
banks of the enclosure in which the al- 
tar was placed, are 45 leet high, anst 
12 broad at top." 
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jacent improvements in the County 
Down ; on tlje other side the 
landscape is diversified by the view 
of Colon mountain, which is cul- 
tivated nearly to the top, 
forming a contrast to Devis and 
Cavehill, which do wot admit of 
cultivation- 

Of Belfast I shall not attempt 
a description ; but as various con- 
tradictory opinions have been form- 
ed respecting the merits and de- 
merits of the two schools established 
in that town for the education of 
the poor, I shall take the liberty 
of ofiering a i'ev remarks on the 
subject. 

The school in Frederic-sireet is 
entirelv conducted on li>e Laiiras- 
terian plan ; the one in Union- 
street is established on less libe- 
ral principles. In the system a- 
dopted by the latter, what they 
denominate religious instruction, 
is made a prominent feature. 
The school in Frederic-street is 
decidedly superior ; particularly in 
respect to the firm determination 
of the couimittfe who manage the 
aifairs of the institution, to steer 
clear of insidious attempts at 
proselytism. They do not intro- 
duce catechisms, or inculcate pecu- 
liar theological tenets. Attempts 
at conversion have materially 
retarded the progress of edu- 
cation among the poorer classes. 
W'ell-foundtd suspi<ions have bten 
excited ; and until ci>nfidence has 
been inspiied by an astcntive ob- 
servatit^n of the plans pursued, ma- 
ny persons have preftrred letting 
their children remain in ignorame 
to receiving instruction on the terms 
prescribed. Yet I am so much a 
friend to the eilucatiou of the poor 
that 1 think, even notwithstanding 
all its blemi-^hes, the sihool in IJ- 
nionsircf t is useful. It conlribiiles 
to diliuse the bentfiis of eiiuca- 



tion, and the active mind of man, 
having been once furnished vtith 
the means of improvement, which 
acts as an impetus impelling for- 
ward to a more enlarged sphere 
of thought, soon leaves far behind 
the remembrance of the peculiar opi- 
nions which bad been previously 
inculcated. My short viait to toe 
school in Frederic- sti^et did not 
enable me to form a correct judg- 
ment of the progress in education 
made by children who are taught 
exclusively in the LaDcasterian roo^ 
tine ; but I have always observed 
in schools that when the Lancas* 
terian plan is made more than the 
fuuiidaiion of a more solid and 
less shewy system, the progress 
made in knowledge is exlremeiy 
sn'.all. The children acquire a dex- 
terity in foilovting the routiue of 
lessons; they pace round the little 
prescribed circle like horses in a 
mill, and they acquire few nevr 
ideas. Too much reliance is placed 
on monitors, instead of viewing 
them iDerely as useful machines 
adapted to facilitate the instruction 
of childien who are not tjuite so 
far advanced in education. The 
consequence of thus raising moni- 
tors above their proper level, is, 
that they rule the classes commit- 
ted to their care with absolute and 
despotic sway ; they are ignorant of 
the reasons which dictate a par- 
ticular line of instruction, they 
therefore teach by rote, instead of 
calling fonh the latent and dor- 
mant faculties, and enabling the 
children to understand the opera- 
tions of their own minds I have 
al^o observed in Lancasterian schools, 
that emulation, which when judi- 
ciously applied stimulates to ex- 
ertion, becomes too much the main- 
spring of education, and by exciting 
feelings of envy and jealousy, pro- 
ducts veiy injurious consequences. 



